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THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 



ME. SEYMOUR. 

The results of this year's elections have excited much com- 
ment. At first view they seemed to be due to the dissensions in 
the Republican ranks, but on closer study their explanation is 
found to lie deeper : it is a " ground-swell," of which all surface 
disturbances are effects, not causes. To get an understanding of 
this subject, it is necessary that we dismiss from our minds all 
partisan prejudices, for it concerns the organic principles of our 
Government, and demands a thoughtful consideration. 

The American people are divided into two parties; these 
grow out of the form of our Government ; each is needed for its 
preservation. All agree that there is a division line between the 
powers of the General and the State Governments. To enlarge 
unduly the power of the States endangers our Union. To extend 
unduly the jurisdiction of Congress leads to corruption. 

For along time the Democratic party had the direction of 
affairs. The division of our country into free and slave States 
led the latter, out of fear of Federal interference, to carry the 
doctrine of State rights too far. Civil war was the result. After 
the contest was over there was a reaction against the doctrine of 
State rights. A f eeling grew up that the stability of the General 
Government might be insured by giving to it larger powers. 
Jurisdiction was mistaken for strength. This sentiment was 
carried too far ; for, while State rights have been unduly magni- 
fied, they still exist, and are as sacred as the rights of the General 
Government. 

Herbert Spencer objected to our written Constitution, be- 
cause it was the work of theorists and did not grow out of 
the character and condition of the people. In making this criti- 
cism of our Constitution, he did not understand its origin. 
There is no other instance where a government grew, as ours 
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did, out of the thoughts, habits, and customs of the people. 
Every one who reads the proceedings of the convention at Phil- 
adelphia will learn that the views of prominent members, whose 
learning tended to make them theorists, had not the influence 
which the opinions of such men usually exercise. On the other 
hand, the usages which had grown up on our soil and the opin- 
ions held by the body of the members governed the Convention. 

Our oldest political organisms are those needed by local com- 
munities and which are designed for the preservation of the 
rights of the respective localities. These organizations have differ- 
ent names, but they are substantially what we now call towns. 
Notwithstanding the diversities of language and lineage in our 
country, the people gave like powers and forms to their local 
governments. These formed the ground- work of our political 
institutions. So strong was the pressure of common necessities 
on the colonies, that, when they were called upon to act together 
in forming our Union, there was no confusion or discord, 
although there had been little opportunity for the exchange of 
political thoughts and sentiments between them. It is easier 
now to traverse this continent from ocean to ocean than it was 
then to make the journey from New York to Boston ; yet we 
find that the Germans in the Valley of the Mohawk, the Hol- 
landers on the shores of the Hudson, the Scotch qnd the Hugue- 
nots in the Carolinas, and the English colonists in Virginia and 
New England, had reached common conclusions about the nature 
of the government they should form. Their delegates could 
meet in conventions and act in harmony. Our Union and con- 
stitution grew out of these facts. Their existence depends upon 
preserving the boundaries between the different governmental 
functions thus established. At the close of the civil war the 
public feeling was so excited that a prejudice grew up against 
the term " rights of states." 

At the last presidential election the Republican party selected 
as its candidate one who went very far in favor of " centraliza- 
tion." He expressed his joy that power gravitated more and 
more toward the National Capital. 

A member of the Cabinet in 1880, speaking of our govern- 
ment, in an address which was circulated by the Repubhean 
organization, said : 

" It must not be forgotten that this Government is no longer the simple 
machinery it was in the early days of the Republic. The bueolio age of 
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America is over. . . . They are the interests of nearly fifty millions of 
people, spread over an immense surface, -with occupations of endless variety 
and great magnitude, producing interests so pushing, powerful, and so con- 
stantly appealing to the Government, rightfully or wrongfully, that the 
requirements of statesmanship demanded in this age are far different from 
those which sufficed a century ago." 

To show how far recent administrations have drifted from 
the positions held by the patriots who formed the Constitution, it 
will only be necessary to refer to the warnings uttered by 
Washington in his farewell address. It is remarkable not only 
for its wisdom and foresight, but from the fact that it aptly 
describes the condition into which we have been drawn by the 
influence of destructive currents : 

" The spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the 
departments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of government, a 
real despotism. A just estimate of that love of power and proneness to abuse 
it which predominates in the human heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the 
truth of this position. The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of 
political power, by dividing and distributing it into different depositories, 
and constituting each the guardian of the public weal, against invasion by the 
others, has been evinced by experiments, ancient and modern ; some of them 
in our own country and under our own eyes. To preserve them must be as 
necessary as to institute them." 

The words uttered by Washington and by G-eneral G-arfield 
respectively show the difference between the policy now most 
favored by the Republican party and that advocated by the 
patriots of the Revolution. 

I have no intention to impeach the patriotism of those 
who hold opinions which grew out of the excitements of civil 
war. But, in their eagerness to extend the jurisdiction of the 
General Government, they went too far, and exposed the country 
to unforeseen dangers. A review of the events of a few years 
past, as set forth by Republican journals, will make this clear. 

The Capital of our country is on one side of this continent, at 
a great distance from most parts of the Union, without commerce 
or manufactures, and ordinarily no one has occasion to visit it 
except for business with officials. Lavish expenditures are as 
necessary for its citizens as good harvests are for the farmers. 
Every appropriation, in favor of points however remote, is in 
some degree a benefit to its citizens : it makes a clerkship or 
some employment for a resident. Hence Washington has rapidly 
grown from a small place to a city of one hundred and fifty 
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thousand inhabitants. It cannot be denied that the views of its 
people regarding expenditures are affected by their interests, 
and that they make the local atmosphere which members of the 
Government breathe when they reach the Capital. It is not nec- 
essary to repeat the history of the corruptions which have 
brought dishonor upon the American people, and which have 
occasioned demands for reform from all parts of the Union. 
Those who have lived under these baleful influences, when they 
return to their homes, find they have been misled by the local 
ideas at the Capital. 

The increase in the revenues of the G-overnment has given to 
Congressmen vast sums of money to vote away for various pur- 
poses. Much is used for the payment of the public debt, much 
is voted away for the benefit of those who have schemes which 
they wish to have executed at the public cost. This draws from 
all parts of the Union shrewd and unscrupulous men, who seek 
a share of the lands or money given away. 

"Within a few years our Government has assumed a new 
aspect. It is now made up of a President, who holds for four 
years, and whose energies are absorbed by the distribution of 
places; of Senators, whose terms are six years, and who are 
engrossed by legislation touching our domestic affairs or our 
relations to other countries — they, too, are pressed with the 
labor of attending to the personal interests of their constituents 
seeking place or legislation ; of members of the House, who 
hold for two years, in which time they cannot attend to all the 
calls made upon them, and at the same time learn the details of 
our Government, or of the abuses which grow up. The fourth 
body is the " lobby," rapidly increasing in numbers, who hold 
their places for life. Many of them make their homes in Wash- 
ington ; they alone are familiar with affairs, and acquainted 
with the clerks and others who fill the departments. These are 
the men who, in the language of the late member of the Cabinet 
already quoted, are "producing aspirations and interests so 
powerful and complicated in their nature, and so constantly 
appealing to the Government, rightfully or wrongfully, that the 
requirements of statesmanship are far different from those 
which sufficed a century ago." 

Republican journals have made it known throughout the 
land that this last-named organization is so potent that it defies 
the Government itself, in its own courts, by the aid of its own 
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agents. These facts have aroused the attention of patriotic 
Republicans, who find that they are the results of their own 
doctrines of centralization. The fruit of centralization is found 
to be a system of temptations, which will grow worse as our 
population increases in number and wealth. In less than thirty 
years this country will contain one hundred millions of souls. 
Its income will grow still more rapidly. The amount of money 
in the hands of Congress to be given away for all sorts of objects 
will, as past experience shows, increase in a fourfold ratio. 
Congress- is now overburdened with duties, and it usually ad- 
journs more in consequence of the weariness of members than 
because its task has been done. All thoughtful men in each 
party see that this state of things must be corrected, that we 
must go back to the teaching of the Constitution, and that a 
strict construction of the powers of Congress will leave less 
opportunity for corruption. 

It is this feeling which has produced the political results 
of the year 1882. It has burst the strong bonds which held 
together the Republican organization. A party which has doubts 
aboutothe correctness of its views loses the power to adjust its 
controversies. Should they be adjusted the tap of the drum 
will not call back citizens to its ranks. I say this, not because 
I would throw discredit upon the Republican party; on the 
contrary, the sentiments which govern large numbers of its 
members are patriotic and honorable, as are their efforts to 
check abuses which have grown out of mistaken views of policy. 
It would be an insult to say that they were governed by their 
passions or personal interests. No; the results of the election of 
1882 were not due to local causes or controversies. They were 
the product of a general belief that the doctrines of centraliza- 
tion have fostered serpents' eggs, where they were expected to 
give strength to our Union. "We have reports of corruptions 
not only in the post-office, in the signal service, and in the police 
force designed to protect the property of the public from wrongs 
and robberies; but also in the collection and use of political 
assessments, which Congressmen claim they have a right to 
make, while they punish as crimes such acts by other officials. 
Other departments, where there are greater temptations, are yet 
to be looked into. 

The circumstances of the elections differed in the several 
States. The character of the nominations had the usual influ- 
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ence. Whatever difference there may have been as to harmony 
or strife in the ranks of parties, all were overborne by the feel- 
ing in the minds of thoughtful, calm, and patriotic Bepublicans, 
that they had drifted into errors under the influence of passions 
inflamed by civil war. And this has been confirmed by every 
day's reports of judicial proceedings, where the Government has 
been baffled in its effort to punish wrong-doers, in many 
instances by the corruption of its own agents. All feel that in 
the near future, when our population shall be a hundred millions, 
our Government cannot go on unless it returns to the .constitu- 
tional policy of our fathers. In view of the evils growing out 
of vague constructions of the Constitution, and of usurpations 
of indefinite powers, the public is inclined to heed this warning 
of Washington : 

" If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution or modification of the 
constitutional powers be, in any particular, wrong, let it be corrected by an 
amendment in the way the Constitution designates. But let there be no 
change by usurpation ; for though this, in one instance, may be the instrument 
of good, it is the customary weapon by whieh free governments are destroyed. 
The precedent must always greatly overbalance, in permanent evil, any par- 
tial or transient benefit which the use can at any time yield." 

Horatio Seymour. 



MR. BOUTWELL. 

The recent overthrow of the Republican party is not an 
exceptional event in political affairs, nor need we infer there- 
from that its days of power are past. 

It is useless to inquire whether the party deserved defeat, 
but it may not be superfluous to state some of the causes thereof, 
and to suggest some of the duties that are now incumbent upon 
the organization and upon its individual members. 

The great error of the Republican party, an error whose 
fruits have not yet been gathered, was in its neglect to revise 
the tariff and revenue systems when the country was restored 
to prosperity; or, if it were not then possible, at the earliest 
moment after the restoration of the Republicans to power. This 
duty has not been performed, and we are now confronted with 
an alternative which offers no choice that is not fraught with 
peril. The enormous surplus of revenues available for the liqui- 
dation of the public debt portends the overthrow of the national 
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banking system, and the consequent re-adjustment of a thousand 
million dollars of credits now granted by national banks to the 
business men of the country. On the other hand, a considerable 
reduction of the revenues will lead to evils no less grave. 

The returns indicate that the country has built nine thousand 
miles of railway in the year 1882. If these roads were built at a 
cost of twenty thousand dollars per mile, the consumption of capi- 
tal was at the rate of half a million dollars a year. From what 
source has this capital been drawn ? Very largely from the 
Treasury of the United States. The Government has been gath- 
ering from distant and unobserved sources ten or twelve mil- 
lion dollars per month in excess of its needs, and using it for 
the redemption of its outstanding bonds. The payees have been 
compelled to receive this money, and, receiving it, they have 
applied it to such undertakings as promised the best results. 

"When the revenues shall not exceed the current expenses of 
the Government the redemption of bonds will cease, the supply 
of free capital will diminish proportionately, new enterprises 
will not be undertaken, and many old ones will be brought to a 
disastrous conclusion. 

But, whether the evils now suggested are real or imaginary, 
a revision of the revenue system is a necessity and a duty. 
Moreover, the party is responsible for the system of protection, 
and it is its duty in the few remaining days of its power to re- 
adjust that system to the new condition of things. Its duty is 
two-fold : It must reduce the revenues ; and it will fail in its 
duty if it does not preserve that system by which we have de- 
monstrated and made matter of history the apparent paradox in 
political economy, that it is possible, at the same time, to advance 
the wages of the laborer and to reduce the price of the products 
of his labor. The construction of railways has furnished sup- 
port during the last year to a million or a million and a half of 
persons, either by direct or indirect employment. The sudden 
suspension of the business will diminish the means of subsistence 
of a body of our inhabitants equal to one-third or one-half of the 
population of New England. The loss of labor in so vast a body 
of people is a loss of means to buy the products of the labor 
of others, and thus the evil extends until every branch of in- 
dustry is involved in a common catastrophe. A public debt is 
not a public blessing, but our national banking system is ; and 
inasmuch as that system rests upon the public debt, and for 
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the moment can rest safely nowhere else, it is the part of wis- 
dom to allow the debt to remain, that the banking system may 
continue. 

The second of the two great errors of the Republican party 
has been its neglect to consider the subject of civil service 
reform. 

Of all the efforts at reform, the civil service order of Presi- 
dent Hayes received the most liberal approbation; and of all 
things done, or omitted to be done, it deserved the severest 
censure. 

Among the sentiments which are the incidents or the products 
of our political system, the sentiment of respect for citizenship 
is, or should be, the highest. The chief est political dignity of 
citizenship is in the right to elect and to be elected to office ; 
hence, in some of our State constitutions, these rights are bound 
together and guaranteed by the fundamental law. Greed for 
office may be a political vice, but contempt for office is a political 
sin ; and that sentiment or that literature that seeks to degrade 
office, and thus drives young men of capacity from the avenues 
that open to public service and public duty, is the enemy of 
republican institutions. The offices are the offices of the citizens, 
to be held by citizens, and for the benefit of the whole people. 
The degradation of office and of office-holding works the degra- 
dation of citizenship, and ultimately of the entire government. 
It is the necessity of our system that, in all the rights of citizen- 
ship, the office-holder should be as free as any other man ; and 
any limitation of those rights or any form of guardianship is an 
offence to every citizen, inasmuch as the office is thus made the 
subject of contempt, when it should be the object of an honora- 
ble ambition. 

Citizens lose none of their political rights when they accept 
office ; and after meeting the requirements of the position, they 
are as free as other citizens to participate in political affairs, 
both local and general. 

Attention has been directed to the means employed to obtain 
money for political purposes, and all the schemes and processes 
for levying assessments are under condemnation. The circum- 
stance that a person holds office imposes upon him no obligation 
to contribute to any political organization, and a refusal to so 
contribute ought not to impair nor in any way affect the official 
standing of the person so refusing ; but any organization formed 
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for the advancement of political opinions and principles may 
properly ask pecuniary aid of all citizens who sympathize with 
the purposes of the organization, and it may appeal to those 
who hold office as well as to private persons. 

The fortunes of the country, however, can never be affected 
seriously and unfavorably when the ways of collecting money 
for political purposes are open and the objects for which it is 
expended are known. Our chief peril is not in the fact, repre- 
hensible though it be, that per cent, assessments have been 
exacted of, if not levied upon, clerks and subordinates in the 
public service, but that vast sums are contributed not upon 
party grounds nor for patriotic reasons, and expended in ways 
that shun the light. The time is not long since past when can- 
didates were nominated upon reputations gained in the public 
service, or for their abilities, known and recognized in the vicin- 
ity ; and when nominated they were not expected to contribute 
money beyond a proportion of the amount needed to print and 
distribute the ballots. But now there is better evidence than 
can be had from the tongue of rumor that the use of considerable 
sums of money in Congressional and Presidential elections is the 
rule in every part of the country. Indeed, it is not uncommon 
in staid and moral communities for the managers of campaigns 
to consider the ability and disposition of candidates for nomina- 
tion to contribute to the expenses of the canvass. 

In every election there are legitimate uses for money, but 
those who contribute large sums may have pledges, or liens that 
may prove inconsistent with the public welfare. But more cer- 
tainly true is the statement that the use of large sums of money 
works the exclusion from the public service of all honest men 
who are not also men of fortune. The time may not be far 
distant when the country will require every candidate and every 
committee of every political party to make a full and verified 
disclosure of the expenditures of every campaign. 

And has not the time come already for the abolition of Con- 
gressional committees created to supervise or to manage the 
elections of the country t During the first quarter of this cent- 
ury Congressional caucuses assumed to nominate candidates for 
President and Vice-President of the United States. This assump- 
tion yielded to the demand of the people for direct representa- 
tion in so important a business. As members of Congress are not 
elected to nominate candidates for President and Vice-President, 
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so neither are they chosen to superintend the political affairs of 
the country. 

Originally the demands for the reform of the civil service 
were stated in three propositions, viz.: (1) Competitive exam- 
inations of candidates for office, and the appointment of those 
best qualified ; (2) a tenure of office during good behavior ; and 
(3) pensions for the old and infirm. The two latter demands 
have been abandoned, and it may be assumed that the country 
will not accept the policy implied by them until its attachment 
to republican ideas and institutions has disappeared absolutely. 
There are a small number of places, not a thousand in all, which 
require that qualification which we call statesmanship ; but as to 
the ninety-and-nine thousand offices, more or less, a fair amount 
of business tact, the training of a high school or its equivalent, 
and industry and fidelity, are the qualifications needed. To get 
persons so equipped does not require a large share of wisdom in 
the appointing power, nor the aid of complicated machinery. 
For every person needed there are at least twenty qualified. 
The interest of the public is realized when the business in hand 
is well done, and therefore it is of no pubUe consequence whether 
the first or the last of the twenty receives the appointment. 

An analysis of the complaints made against the present civil 
service system shows that the main objection is against the alleged 
influence of members of Congress in demanding removals and 
in securing appointments. If any member of Congress has ever 
asserted a right to any appointment, except to the Military 
Academy and the Naval School, the evidence thereof has not 
been furnished to the public ; but, if the offices are to be distrib- 
uted to the States and districts with any reference to population, 
then those entrusted with the duty of making appointments 
must rely upon advice and information derived from the sources 
thought to be most trustworthy. Naturally, the Executive De- 
partment turns to the representatives of States and districts, 
and so it will always be. The remedy for any abuse of the trust is 
with the people. They may withdraw their confidence and sup- 
port from a representative whenever he uses his influence for 
narrow, or personal, or pernicious purposes. But when they 
bestow their suffrages upon a representative, they cannot, in 
fairness, complain that he exerts influence in a government of 
which they have constituted him a part. And if a system of 
competitive examinations were established, difficulties and evils 
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would be developed even more serious in the popular estimation 
than are those which are brought against the present system. 
With the exception of postmasters and their assistants, the 
great body of offices are in the departments at Washington, and 
will any one maintain that there can be anything like an equal 
distribution of these places among the citizens of the country 
under any system of competitive examinations ? Can an aspi- 
rant for a twelve hundred dollar clerkship come from Oregon, or 
Texas, or Minnesota, or Maine, and spend one, two, or three 
weeks in Washington with only the dreary prospect of standing 
at the head of the column when the examination is ended? 
And however lofty may be the intentions of those who advocate a 
system of competitive examinations, the result will be to give to 
the inhabitants of the vicinity of Washington a monopoly of 
office-holding in that city and in the country. 

If, however, a system of competitive examinations could be 
defended on the ground of expediency, there would remain an 
obstacle interposed by the Constitution of the country, which 
cannot be overcome. 

In clause two of section two of article two of the Constitu- 
tion it is declared that the President " shall nominate, and by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambas- 
sadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme 
Court, and all other officers of the United States, whose appoint- 
ments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be 
established by law ; but the Congress may by law vest the ap- 
pointment of such inferior officers as they think proper in the 
President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of depart- 
ments." Here is a grant of absolute power to the President and 
Senate, without any limitation whatsoever as to the manner of 
its exercise, coupled with a grant of authority to Congress to 
transfer the exercise of that power in a class of cases ; but the 
mode of its exercise must remain the same. 

Manifestly it was the intention of the framers of the Consti- 
tution to place the whole subject of appointments to office beyond 
the control of Congress as a legislative body. Congress can 
create offices, or refuse to create offices ; it may fix the compen- 
sation of officers and establish their tenure; it may prescribe 
their duties and impose penalties ; but the power to appoint to 
office is a grant made by the Constitution, and it is made without 
any limitations as to its exercise by the persons and bodies that 
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are entrusted with the power. Moreover, if Congress has power 
to delegate appointments to a committee, it may constitute the 
committee from its own members, either by the assent of the 
President or by a two-thirds vote overruling him, and thus at 
once combine two great attributes of sovereignty — the power 
to create offices and the power to fill them. 

Nor can Congress glean any authority for legislating upon 
appointments to office from clause eighteen of section eight of 
article one of the Constitution : 

" The Congress shall have power ... to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and 
all other powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof." 

There is not in this clause a grant of any original power to 
Congress, nor a limitation of any power elsewhere granted in 
the Constitution, but only authority to legislate in aid of the 
execution of the powers granted. 

But the constitutional difficulty in the way of competitive 
examinations, coupled with the duty to be imposed upon the 
appointing power to accept those who are best qualified, does not 
end here. If a committee or commission, created by law to con- 
duct the examinations, reports that A B is the best qualified of 
those examined for the post of Collector of the Port of New 
York, and the President and Senate are compelled to accept 
A B, is the power of appointment in the President and Senate, 
or is it in the Examining Committee ? And if in the Examining 
Committee, is not the Constitution of the country set aside ? To 
be sure, nobody proposes to examine candidates for the place of 
Chief Justice of the United States or Collector of the Port of 
New York ; but if power exists in Congress to provide for the 
examination of inferior clerks, and to compel the appointment of 
those found best qualified, there is power also to institute like 
processes for filling the chief places in the Government. 

Indeed, is it not a natural conclusion that the reasons in favor 
of competitive examinations increase in force with the impor- 
tance of the offices to be filled? If a competitive examination 
furnishes any security for a wise selection, then the system 
should be applied to the most important offices, inasmuch as an 
error in the higher places is much more prejudicial to the public 
fortunes than is an error in the subordinate appointments. 
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Congress may prohibit assessments for political purposes. 
Congress may give to those in office a tenure, subject always, 
however, to the constitutional right of the appointing power, 
whether the President and Senate, the President alone, the 
courts, or the heads of departments, to make a removal and a new 
appointment. 

Congress may appropriate money to enable the President, the 
heads of departments, or the courts, to institute and maintain 
systems of examination, either competitive or absolute, as they 
see fit. In the end, however, the country may reach the con- 
clusion that the wisdom of the men who framed the Constitution 
was sufficient in this particular for all the exigencies of national 
life ; and that if the President and the Senate, the heads of de- 
partments, and the courts are not safe depositaries of this great 
trust, it is vain to look for better custodians elsewhere. 

George S. Boutwell. 
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